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THE ABOLITION OF BRITISH IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE, 1 846-1 860 

IN a previous paper 1 an attempt was made to trace the de- 
cline of commercial preference in the British Empire to 
the close of Sir Robert Peel's ministry in 1846. When 
the Liberal party came to power in July of that year serious 
inroads, it was shown, had been made upon the preferential 
system. Many colonial products, however, were still favored 
by discriminating duties in the British tariff, 2 and a large num- 
ber of British products, especially manufactured articles, received 
preferential treatment in the colonies by act of parliament. 3 It 
is now proposed to follow the further decline of the system 
until the time of its final extinction. 

Sugar was by far the most important commercial product of 
the British colonies, and the English sugar duties, affording the 
colonies, as they did, a virtual monopoly of the English market, 
may be said to have formed the keystone in the arch of im- 
perial preference. 4 When Lord John Russell succeeded Peel 
as prime minister, colonial sugar was admitted to the United 
Kingdom at a duty of 1 4s. per hundredweight, and foreign 
sugar produced by free labor at 23s., while slave-grown sugar 
was excluded by the prohibitory tax of 63s. 5 This exclusion 

1 " British Imperial Preference and Sir Robert Peel," Political Science Quart- 
erly, September 191 7, vol. xxxii, pp. 429-449. 

2 Sugar, molasses, spirits, rice and timber were among the most important. Peel's 
tariff of 1846 (9 & 10 Vict. c. 23) exempted from duty a large number of imports, 
including vegetables, meats and domestic animals, and thereby abolished many 
differential duties in favor of the colonies. 

3 8&9 Vict. c. 93. 

4 The extent to which colonial sugar monopolized the British market may be seen 
from the following quantities of muscovado sugar imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1845: British colonial, 4,908,969 cwts. ; foreign, the produce of free labor, 168, 
606 cwts.; foreign slave-grown, 743,315 cwts. The slave-grown sugar, however, 
was not imported for British consumption, but in bond for re-exportation; Pari. 
Papers, 1905, vol. 72, cd. 2394, pp. 126-127. 

6 Unless otherwise stated the duties on sugar mentioned in this article were those 
imposed on unrefined muscovado sugar; other and higher duties were levied upon 
white clayed, refined and double-refined sugar. 
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78 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXIII 

was defended not only on the score of protecting colonial in- 
terests, but on grounds of justice and humanitarianism as well. 
Since Parliament had abolished slavery throughout the empire 
to the grave discomfiture of the West India sugar planters, it 
seemed but a measure of justice that it should assure them 
protection in the British market from the competition of sugar 
produced by slave labor. Moreover, it was contended with 
much plausibility that the admission of the slave-grown product 
would increase the demand for slaves in foreign sugar-growing 
countries, and thus give a renewed impetus to the slave trade, 
which Great Britain had done so much to put down. Peel, 
anxious as he had been to abolish prohibitory duties and to 
cheapen food in England, had never contemplated the admission 
of slave-grown sugar. 1 

Within a month of his accession to power Lord John Russell, 
to the dismay of the sugar interests and to the moral indigna- 
tion of anti-slavery philanthropists, announced a plan for the 
readjustment of the sugar duties upon a new and permanent basis. 
He proposed to retain the 14s. duty on colonial sugar, but to 
admit all foreign sugar, whether the produce of free or of 
slave labor, at 21s., and to reduce this latter tax annually until 
it reached 14s., when the differential in favor of the colonies 
would disappear. 2 The sugar interests had not stood by the 
agrarians in the recent contest over the corn laws, and now in 
their own hour of peril had no claim to the gratitude of the 
landed interests. The latter, however, had not yet given up hope 
that the free-trade movement would be checked, and protection 
restored to British agriculture. Accordingly when the prime 
minister set forth his plan for the settlement of the sugar duties, 
their leader in the House of Commons, Lord George Bentinck, 

1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, third series, vol. 88, pp. 93-94. 

1 Ibid., vol. 87, pp. 1316-1317. Prior to 1846 the sugar duties had been levied 
annually. Russell proposed to make them permanent, believing that a final settle- 
ment would be to the interest of the public and the sugar trade. But constitutional 
practice required that a considerable amount of revenue should be dependent upon 
annual grant. He therefore promised the House of Commons that some other source 
of revenue would be proposed for yearly vote, but never announced what the substi- 
tute was to be! Hansard, third series, vol. 87, pp. 1304, 1323; Disraeli, Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, pp. 232-233. 
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announced that they would stand by the sugar planters. " My 
Friends around me," he said, " are determined to support the 
East and West India interests. They are resolved to support 
British capital wherever they find it invested." z The protec- 
tionists believed that in urging the admission of slave-grown 
sugar, free trade was exposing its most vulnerable spot, for 
upon that issue it would antagonize the anti- slavery philan- 
thropists, many of whom on commercial grounds were free 
traders. Throughout the debates on the sugar duties they were 
able to buttress their cause with the moral sanction of humanitari- 
anism. 2 On the other hand the Government, which depended 
for its parliamentary majority upon the free-trade conservatives, 
was supported by most of that group. Peel himself, though still 
opposed on principle to the admission of slave-grown sugar, 
voted with the ministers because he was unwilling to drive them 
from power by combining with the protectionists^ 

Bentinck opened the attack upon the Government by offer- 
ing a resolution against the proposed alteration of the sugar 
duties on the ground that it would " tend to check the advance 
of production by British free labor, and to give a great addi- 
tional stimulus to the slave trade." A A debate extending over 
two evenings resulted in a victory for ministerialists and Peelites 
over protectionists and humanitarians by a vote of 265 to 
135.5 The arguments, so far as they related to preference and 
the imperial system, may be summarized briefly. 

The protectionists insisted that the measure was unnecessary 
because a supply of sugar adequate to the needs of British 
consumption could be secured without admitting the slave-grown 
product or abandoning the colonial preference. They ridiculed 
predictions of a sugar famine. Any deficiency in the West 
India supply, they asserted, could be more than made good 
from the East Indies and Mauritius, and production in the 
West Indies would revive, if the planters were assured a suffi- 

1 Hansard, third series, vol. 87, p. 1327. 

2 Ibid., vol. 88, pp. 44-45, 119, 501 et seq.; Disraeli, op. cii., p. 374. 

'Hansard, third series, vol. 88, pp. 93-103. 

* Hid,, p. 53. 5 Ibid., p. 180. 
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cient supply of labor. 1 Russell's plan, they reiterated, would 
ruin the British West Indies, for wage-paid labor could not 
compete on even terms with slave labor in the production of 
sugar. 2 One champion of West India interests assured the 
House that half the plantations in Jamaica would be thrown 
out of cultivation if the Government's measure were carried. 3 
It was freely predicted moreover, that it would destroy the 
imperial system and lead to the dissolution of the empire. 4 
According to Lord Ashburton, whose words well expressed 
the rationale of the old colonial system : 

The principle advocated . . . would involve the loss of the colonies. 
What was the object of colonies at all? There might be parts of the 
globe , like Malta and Gibraltar, which were kept as points for arma- 
ments, or as places of refuge for our naval forces, but all other colonies 
were preserved for benefit of trading with them, and for the advantage 
of having a privileged trade with them. The system of reciprocal 
protection was the system of colonies ; and they would cease to be of 
any value the moment we deprived them entirely of the system of 
protection. 5 

Dissentient peers gave as one of their reasons for opposing the 
bill that it " might occasion such distress and discontent as 
would ultimately lead to the separation of those very important 
Colonies, which, when deprived of the protection that is justly 
due to them, might also lose their allegiance." 6 Lord Stanley, 
the leader of the protectionists in the House of Lords, pointed 
out that the charge of monopoly hurled by the free traders at 
the sugar planters could be justified only by a very loose use 
of that term, since the protection which they sought to retain 
was compatible with the freest competition between the sugar- 
growing colonies of the West and East Indies and Mauritius. 7 
He also pointed out that a measure which retained a tax on 
sugar of 14s., or about 50 per cent ad valorem, was far from 
complete free trade. 8 

1 Hansard, third series, vol. 88, pp. 34, 497-498. 

2 Ibid., pp. 127, 495, 545. s Ibid., pp. 115-116. 
4 Ibid., pp. 117, 545. 5 Ibid., p. 520. 

6 Ibid., p. 543. ' Ibid., p. 495. 8 Ibid., p. 494. 
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The ministers and their supporters, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the admission of slave-grown sugar was necessary in 
order to lower the price of sugar for the benefit of the working 
classes at home. 1 Protection as a system of commerce, they 
triumphantly proclaimed, was doomed. They admitted that 
the abolition of differential duties struck at the foundations of 
the old colonial system, but the time was come, they urged, for 
a new and better colonial system. In words that now sound 
prophetic Russell voiced this opinion : 

You must adopt an altered, and, as I think, an improved policy. It 
was the habit of this country ... to provide that they should have a 
monopoly of the commerce and productions of the colonists ; and that 
the colonists should be obliged to take, exclusively, the produce and 

the manufactures of the mother country The colonists, I 

think, derive great advantage from being connected with this country 
. . . and this Empire has an immense advantage also in the loyalty, 
the strength, and the assistance of the colonists. But these colonists 
must not hereafter exist on the limited and restricted system of former 
days ; that must be acknowledged to be erroneous, and other princi- 
ples must prevail. I believe that both the mother country and the 
colonists will flourish all the more for the abolition of useless restric- 
tions, and that after some period of murmuring, perhaps some passing 

1 The cry of " cheap food " won support for free trade among the working 
classes of Great Britain in much the same way that the familiar " American standard of 
living " has enlisted American workingmen under the banner of the protective tariff. 
Many British manufacturers who were ardent free traders, however, no doubt accepted 
Ricardo's theory that whatever lowered the laborer's cost of living would ultimately 
result in the reduction of his wages. Karl Marx, in his Discourse on Free Trade, 
took pleasure in laying bare what he considered the hypocrisy of the " cheap food " 
argument of the British free traders. Gladstone, in a speech delivered in i860, thus 
distinguished between the real and the putative benefits of free trade to the British 
workingman : "Take the great change in the corn laws; it may even possibly be 
doubted whether up to this time you have given them [the working classesj cheaper 
bread — at best it is but a trifle cheaper than before; that change, however, is one 
comparatively immaterial; but you have created a regular and steady trade which 
may be stated at j£i 5,000,000 a year; by that trade you have created a correspond- 
ing demand for the commodities of which they are the producers . . . and it is the 
price their labor thus brings, not the price of cheapened commodities, that forms 
the main benefit they receive "; Hansard, third series, vol. 156, pp. 831-832. Had 
the interests of the masses been the controlling factor in British free trade, the duties 
would, perhaps, have been taken off tobacco, spirits, tea and coffee; Fuchs, The 
Trade Policy of Great Britain and her Colonies since i860, p. 15. 
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cloud of discontent, we shall acknowledge both in this country and in 
the magnificent possessions belonging to us, that we have been hereto- 
fore mistaken in following the former policy of restriction, and that the 
affection felt reciprocally will be all the stronger when neither party is 
subject to any restrictions imposed by the other ; . . . ' 

The manufacturers' argument that the admission of slave-grown 
sugar would enlarge their foreign markets was, of course, not 
overlooked in a Parliament in which they were so largely 
represented. 2 Russell's bill became law in August 1846. It 
gave the British sugar planters five years in which to prepare 
for the eventual equalization of duties and the abolition of the 
preference which they had enjoyed ever since the seventeenth 
century. 3 

Acute distress in the sugar colonies, especially in the West 
Indies, forced the Government to consider measures for their 
relief. Free traders were inclined to ascribe their condition, to 
some extent at least, to the great commercial and financial crisis 
of 1847, while protectionists insisted that it was to be explained 
solely by the recent changes in the sugar duties. 4 Whatever its 
precise causes, there could be no doubt of its extent and severity, 
which was revealed by the failures of the great sugar houses in 
England, and by numerous petitions from the West India inter- 
ests praying Parliament for relief. In February 1848, upon 
motion of Lord George Bentinck, a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into conditions 

'Hansard, third series, vol. 87, pp. 1324-1325. Prior to the publication of Lord 
Durham's Report in 1839, Russell had not been notably liberal in colonial policy. 
In 1838 he upheld the commercial principles of the old colonial system, and opposed 
the grant of responsible government to Canada; Holland, Imperium et Libertas, pp. 
109-m. 

a This argument was dwelt upon at length by the free-trade press. For example, 
the London Times, in an editorial of July 20, 1846, said: "The severity of the pres- 
ent system is chiefly directed against some of our very best customers in the world, 
who, if we took their sugar, would quickly take twice as much of our own manufac- 
tures, and so give twice as much employment for our poor people." 

*9& 10 Vict. c. 63. Under the operation of this act the gross importation of 
foreign sugar rose from 1,197,672 cwts. in 1846 to 2,408,981 in 1847; for these two 
years the gross importation of colonial sugar was, respectively, 4,424,819 and 5,800, 
539 cwts.; Pari. Papers, 1905, vol. 72, cd. 2394, pp. 126-127. 

* Hansard, third series, vol. 96, pp. 8-9, 172, 189. 
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affecting the sugar and coffee interests, and to consider what 
measures could be adopted for their relief. 1 Bentinck, who 
had been laboriously acquiring all available information respect- 
ing the effects of the act of 1846 upon British commerce and 
industry, as well as upon the West Indies, was appointed its 
chairman, in which capacity he displayed great zeal and energy. 
He personally expressed the hope that Parliament would be 
induced to restore protection to colonial sugar, but the majority 
of the members of the committee were reckoned as free 
traders. 2 The committee came to the conclusion that the sugar 
colonies should be afforded immediate relief, but that the ex- 
isting distress could not be attributed solely to recent events. 
One of its principal causes was the lack of an adequate supply 
of free labor in the West Indies, for which no provision had 
been made when the slaves were emancipated. The ultimate 
prosperity of the sugar colonies, so the committee reported, de- 
pended upon their means of successful competition with foreign 
producers, and not upon permanent protection against them. 
It recommended a differential duty of 10s. in favor of colonial 
sugar to last for a period of six years, " being of opinion that 
the temporary encouragement would have the effect of preventing 
the immediate and otherwise inevitable abandonment of the 
majority of the estates, and secure time for bringing into opera- 
tion the intended measures of relief." 3 

The committee presented its report on May 29, 1 848, and 
on June 16 the prime minister announced his plan for West 
India relief. He refused to abandon the principle of the act of 
1 846, but was prepared to modify its provisions so as to post- 
pone for a few years the date for the equalization of duties. 4 

'Hansard, third series, vol. 96, pp. 42, 168. 

2 Ibid., pp. 9, 184; vol. 101, pp. 692-693. In 1847 Disraeli, soon to succeed 
Bentinck in the leadership of the Conservative party in the House of Commons, 
professed the conviction that after a fair trial of free trade the country would return 
to protection; Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vol. iii, pp. 23, 26. 

'The committee's report, together with minutes of evidence taken by it, fills four 
volumes of the Parliamentary Papers (Pari. Papers, 1847-1848, vol. 23, parts i-iv) 
and gives extensive information respecting conditions in the sugar colonies. 

4 Hansard, third series, vol. 99, pp. 730, 738, 740. He proposed, furthermore, 
to encourage the immigration of laborers into the West Indies by assisting the 
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A new act deferring it to 1854 was accordingly passed. It pro- 
vided for the annual reduction of the duty on colonial sugar 
until 185 1, when it would reach 10s., where it was to remain 
fixed. Upon foreign sugar the tax was to be lowered annually 
until 1854, when it, too, would reach 10s., and the colonial pref- 
erence would be extinguished. 1 As the day for the termination 
of their protection drew near, the West India interests petitioned 
for its continuance, but in his budget speech as chancellor of 
the exchequer in April 1853, Gladstone bluntly served notice 
on them that it was "entirely impossible for the Government to 
hold out the smallest hope that their recommendation can be 
adopted." 2 After 1854 no discrimination was made in the 
British customs between foreign and colonial sugar. The bul- 
wark of colonial preference had fallen before the assaults of 
free trade. 

In 185 1 another colonial preference of some importance was 
abolished. Prior to that year there had been a differential of 
two-pence a pound in favor of colonial coffee, with the duties at 
4d. and 6d. on colonial and foreign coffee respectively. With 
that degree of protection the quantity of colonial coffee entered 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom had risen from 23, 
720,000 pounds in 1846 to 28,832,000 in 1850, while, during 
the same period, the importation of foreign coffee had fallen by 
more than 10,000,000 pounds. In fact, during the year 1850, 
the gross importation of colonial coffee exceeded the total quan- 
tity of coffee, foreign and colonial combined, that was entered 

colonies to give bounties on such immigration; to lower the duty on colonial rum 
to which the West India interests objected as an unfair discrimination against them 
in favor of the British and Irish distillers of spirits; and to permit the distillation of 
spirits from sugar and molasses in the United Kingdom. His plan, apart from the 
alteration of the sugar duties, was embodied in the following legislation of 1848: 11 
& 12 Vict. c. 38, 60, 100 and 130. 

1 II & 12 Vict. c. 97. 

2 Hansard, third series, vol. 125, p. 1357. The sugar duties remained an import- 
ant source of revenue, and were modified from time to time to suit the fiscal needs 
of the government. In 1854 the duty on unrefined sugar was fixed at us. (17 & 18 
Vict. c. 29) but in 1855, on account of the Crimean War, it was raised to 13s. 
9d. (18 & 19 Vict. c. 21). In 1857 it was put at 12s. 8d. (20 Vict. c. 15) at which 
amount it was retained by the great customs act of i860. 
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for home consumption. 1 This fact was regarded by the Govern- 
ment as affording convincing proof that the differential duty- 
was operating to restrict unduly the importation of foreign 
coffee to the disadvantage of the British consumer, and that it 
was no longer needed to protect the colonial planter. Ceylon 
was the only British possession deeply affected by the proposal 
to abolish this preference since coffee planting had almost come 
to an end in the British West Indies. It was asserted in the 
House of Commons that Ceylon could not compete in the 
British market on even terms with the slave-grown coffee of 
Brazil, but the Government's measure was carried and a uni- 
form duty of 3d. was levied upon colonial and foreign coffee 
alike. 2 

II 
When Lord John Russell explained his plan for the re- 
adjustment of the sugar duties in 1846, he announced that he 
intended to bring in a bill to permit the colonies to abolish the 
existing protective duties in favor of British produce to which 
they were subject. 3 It was unfair, he said, not to permit the 
colonists, as well as the people of England, to buy in the 
cheapest market. 4 Since these duties in the colonies had 
been imposed by the imperial parliament, they could, of course, 
be removed only by virtue of the same authority. Accordingly, 
late in the session of 1846, and in a thinly attended House of 
Commons, a bill was introduced, which applied to the British 
colonies in America and to Mauritius, empowering the queen 
by order in council to give her assent to acts of colonial legis- 
latures reducing or repealing protective duties imposed upon 
their imports from foreign countries by the imperial parlia- 
ment; it provided that such colonial acts should go into opera- 
tion when the royal assent thereto had been proclaimed in the 
colony, precisely as if the change had been made directly by 

1 Hansard, third series, vol. 116, p. 183. 
2 14 & 15 Vict. c. 62. 

* For the British preference in the colonies see Political Science Quarterly, 
September 1917, vol. xxxii, pp. 433-436. 
'Hansard, third series, vol. 87, p. 1320. 
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the imperial parliament. This very important bill passed the 
House of Commons by a vote of 47 to 8. 1 Its opponents, 
though negligible in number, did not fail to attack it with vigor, 
and to show that it involved the repudiation of an essential 
principle of the imperial system. Said Bentinck : 

The effect of this bill would be to take away the monopoly that, up to the 
present time, the manufactures and produce of Great Britain had en- 
joyed in the British Colonies. It would also altogether overturn the 
colonial system of this country, which has consisted in defraying col- 
onial expenses by the monopoly of trade which her subjects had en- 
joyed with the colonies. If the present Bill passed, the first act of the 
British colonial legislatures would be to do away with all differential 
duties. 2 

Sir Howard Douglas, formerly governor of New Brunswick, 
and one of the members of the House most interested in im- 
perial questions, declared that the bill was 

a more immediate and portentous confirmation of his apprehensions 
of the gradual subversion of the colonial system, than he could have 
expected. . . . He had observed on a former occasion, that having 
converted the Colonies into commercial independence by allowing 
them to regulate their own commercial affairs, ... it would be a 
question of time, and of money, how long political connexion would 
survive commercial independence. 3 

Even among those members who were in favor of abolishing 
British preference in the colonies there was a disposition to find 
fault with the bill on the ground that it would lead to commer- 
cial confusion within the empire. Changes in the colonial cus- 
toms, some of them thought, ought to be made directly and 
uniformly by the imperial parliament, not separately by the sev- 
eral colonial legislatures. They argued that to confer upon the 
latter the power to tamper with imperial statutes might prove a 
dangerous precedent. 4 The Government and their followers 

x 9 & 10 Vict. c. 94; Hansard, third series, vol. 88, pp. 746-747. Bentinck pro- 
tested against hurrying through so important a measure, " when half of the House 
were gone to the moors, and another fourth were gone to the Continent. ' ' 

•Hansard, third series, vol. 88, p. 738. 

3 Ibid., pp. 743-744. i IUd., pp. 678-679. 
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expressed the hope that all the colonies would seize the oppor- 
tunity offered them to sweep away protective duties and adopt 
the new commercial principle of free trade. But the colonies 
were not compelled to do this, and it could not be denied that 
the bill might result in disunity in the commercial policy of the 
empire. 

The intent of the law was not to confer full commercial auton- 
omy upon the colonies. It enabled them to repeal or reduce 
existing imperial duties, but it gave them no authority to 
impose protective duties upon British goods, or even new pro- 
tective duties upon foreign goods. The prime minister explicitly 
stated that " the whole power which they gave the colonies was to 
repeal duties already existing ; they did not give them any power 
of enacting differential duties, or of imposing duties on British 
goods which they did not at present possess." * The colonial 
secretary, Earl Grey, was equally emphatic on this point. He 
" hoped it would not be supposed that, by passing this Bill, they 
abandoned the right and authority which Parliament always 
possessed, of regulating the general trade of the colonies and 
the mother country, in the manner most conducive to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the Empire." 2 And many years later, 
in his old age, the veteran free trader wrote : 

When the system of Free Trade was adopted no question had ever been 
raised as to its being right to maintain this authority of Parliament 
(though on some occasions the wisdom with which it was exercised was 
disputed) , nor was it imagined by any one that it was to be relinquished 
because the new policy of relieving trade from injurious restrictions 
was to be adopted. It was, on the contrary, assumed by all parties as 
a matter of course that the commercial policy of the Empire would 
continue to regulate as heretofore all measures relating to the trade of 
the Colonies. 3 

1 Hansard, third series, vol. 88, p. 683. * Ibid., p. 907. 

3 Earl Grey, The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and the McKinley 
Tariff, pp. 13-14. He believed that the policy later adopted by the imperial gov- 
ernment of permitting the colonies to set up protective systems of their own was 
unwise in the extreme, and that it was in direct violation of the imperial policy of 
free trade; ibid., pp. 14, 16-17. Like Lord Durham, he believed that colonial self- 
government should not extend to the regulation of trade, and like the modern advo- 
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For several years after 1846 the governors of those colonies 
which possessed representative legislatures were instructed to 
withhold their assent to bills imposing differential duties." By 
the Australian Colonies Constitution Act of 1850 the colonies 
of Australia, though authorized to levy duties upon imports, 
both foreign and British, were expressly forbidden to impose 
differential duties. 2 It was not until 1873 that they were finally 
permitted to do so and then only in order that they might remit 
duties upon each other's products. 3 

The colonies to which the act of 1846 applied were not slow 
to avail themselves of the permission it gave them. Late in 
1846 Earl Grey wrote to Lord Elgin, recently appointed gov- 
ernor-general of Canada : 

... it is of the utmost importance that the Provincial Legislatures 
should strenuously co-operate with the Imperial Parliament. So far as 
the repeal of the differential duties hitherto imposed upon Imports into 
the Colonies from Foreign Countries, for the purpose of favoring the 
British producer, I can have no doubt that the Colonial Legislatures 
will gladly avail themselves of the power conferred upon them, by at 
once putting an end to these duties ; * • . . 

In the following June, Elgin brought the subject to the atten- 
tion of the Canadian legislature^ and an act was soon passed 
repealing all imperial duties in Canada, and abolishing the dis- 
tinction in taxation between British and foreign goods. 6 Similar 
action was taken by the legislatures of other colonies, 7 and 

cates of imperial reciprocity, he held that the only secure bond of empire is a sense 
of community of interest, though he disagreed with them entirely as to the means of 
preserving it; ibid., p. 20. 

1 Ibid., p. 14. 2 13 & 14 Vict. c. 59, sec. 27. 

'36 & 37 Vict. c. 22. 

* Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, vol. 6, appendix 
no. I (KJ. 

5 Ibid., vol. 6, p. 7. 

6 Provincial Statutes of Canada, II Vict. c. 31. 

'See, e.g., Acts of the General Assembly of Nova Scotia, 1847, 10 Vict. c. 12 and 
13; Acts of the General Assembly of New Brunswick, 1847, 10 Vict. c. 54; Journals 
of the House of Assembly of Prince Edward Island, 1847, pp. 93, 120; Laws of 
Jamaica, 1846-1847, 10 Vict. c. 22; Laws of Barbados, no. 238; Laws of Antigua, 
no. 102. 
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within a few years, British preference in the colonies was a 
thing of the past. 

Ill 

In 1853 Disraeli, who had succeeded to the leadership of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons left vacant by 
the death of Lord Bentinck in 1848, described all that then 
remained of the protective system as its " rags and tatters," and 
urged that the principles of free trade be carried out to their full 
extent." The " rags and tatters " were disposed of by the 
tariff acts of 1853 and i860, and with them disappeared the last 
vestiges of the preferential system. 

In his first budget speech as chancellor of the exchequer in 
1853, Gladstone laid down as one of the general rules for tariff 
revision the abolition of colonial preference wherever possible. 
He said : 

We propose in many instances, where there are at present differential 
duties in favor of British possessions, to merge those differential du- 
ties altogether by lowering the foreign articles to the level of the col- 
onial ; but where we are not able to lower the foreign articles to the 
level of the colonial we have not thought it would be considerate in 
any case to raise the duty on the colonial article. 2 

The tariff of 1853 abolished differential duties in favor of the 
colonies on rice, soap, starch, hams, and manufactures of fur, 
skin, wool and cotton. It left them upon the following articles 
only: timber, tallow, butter, cheese, eggs, apples, ginger, lico- 
rice, caraway seed, wine, spirits, and manufactures of silk. 3 
On other goods the colonies enjoyed no preference. 

'Hansard, third series, vol. 124, p. 1036. By 1849 Disraeli had become con- 
vinced that Great Britain was committed to free trade, and his budget speech as 
chancellor of the exchequer in April 1852 was intended to rid his party of the in- 
cubus of a lost cause. In March 1853 ^ e v °te<J with the radical free traders in sup- 
port of a motion which contemplated the repeal of the remaining protective duties; 
Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vol. iii, chaps, viii, xi; Hansard, third ser- 
ies, vol. 124, pp. 1012-1013, 1040-1041. By this time the working classes, for 
whose support Disraeli was coquetting, had become strenuous free traders, as they 
were not in 1846; Morley, Life of Gladstone, vol. i, p. 425. 

'Hansard, third series, vol. 125, pp. 1415-1416. 

3 16 & 17 Vict. c. 106. 
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It was the famous tariff of i860, the last great reform of the 
British customs effected by free trade, that finally extinguished 
colonial preference. 1 Though it grew out of the Cobden 
Treaty, which had been negotiated with France earlier in the 
same year, this tariff granted no exclusive commercial privileges 
to that country; the changes which it made in the customs 
applied to all nations. 2 Nor were they confined to the articles 
involved in the French treaty. 

Of the few remaining differential duties which this act abol- 
ished, the most important without doubt were those on timber. 3 
Ever since 1842 colonial lumber had been admitted at a nominal 
tax of is. per load of 50 cubic feet. The duty on foreign wool 
had been lowered by successive tariffs to 7s. 6d., where it stood 
in i860. The Government now determined to abolish the 
colonial preference by reducing the foreign duty to one shilling. 
As on earlier occasions, the British North American timber 
interests protested vociferously, though in vain. 

The funeral oration of imperial preference was pronounced 
in Parliament by Judge Haliburton, a Nova Scotian by birth, 
and a vigorous opponent of those forces that were relaxing the 
bonds of empire.* In opposing the equalization of the timber 
duties, he said : 

In former days it was the policy of this country to nurture its colonies 
. . . the toast drunk on all occasions was " Ships, colonies, and com- 
merce " . . . now it was " cotton twist and cotton yarn" ... In 
those good old days it was thought necessary to cultivate the Colonies, 

1 23 Vict. c. 22. This tariff left forty-eight articles subject to revenue duties, of 
which only those on spirits, wine, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, grain and timber were 
of importance. 

2 Hansard, third series, vol. 156, pp. 834, 837. 

3 There was an elaborate classification of timber for purposes of the tariff. The 
duties referred to were those imposed on undressed hewn wood. 

* Haliburton is still remembered as the author of a number of humorous and de- 
criptive works, of which The Clockmaker enjoyed the greatest vogue. In the House 
of Commons, to which he had been elected in 1859, he regarded himself as peculiarly 
the spokesman of the people of British North America. The strong advocacy of im- 
perial unity that runs through his writings no doubt had its influence in producing a 
reaction against the clearly marked tendencies of the sixties toward the disintegration 
of the empire; Haliburton, (Toronto, 1897) pp. 33-36, 77 et seq. 
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and, on this principle, that those who begot children were bound to 
protect and support them, . . . every encouragement was given to 
that forest country to furnish supplies of timber to England at a period 
when the North of Europe, the only other place that England could 
get timber from, was . . . closed to this country .... The matter 
was one of great injustice, not with respect to the few shillings a ton, 
but on the tenure of our Colonies .... He could tell them, from 
his knowledge of the people of North America, that this measure was 
cutting the first strand of the cable which connected these provinces 
with this country. 1 

But to those who predicted irretrievable disaster to the empire 
from the abolition of the timber preference Gladstone was 
adamant. Said he : 

I have so often received the most solemn warnings that in consequence 
of the reduction of the differential duties on foreign timber total and 
absolute ruin was about to fall on the Colonies of British North 
America, which are now more flourishing than ever, that it is natural 
I should have become utterly impervious, and that these threats should 
not find entrance into my mind. 2 

Free trade could not fail to destroy the old British imperial 
system, which had been based upon mercantilist and protec- 
tionist principles. Its triumph involved not only the abolition 
of commercial preference within the empire, and the repeal of 
the navigation laws, which took place in 1849, but also the 
withdrawal from the colonies of military forces previously main- 
tained at the expense of the mother country for their defense 
and police, and the concession to them of wider powers of self- 
government. Writing in 1853, Earl Grey suggested thus the 
relation of free trade to colonial administration and defense : 

While it was our policy to maintain a monopoly of the trade of the 
Colonies, it was necessary for the Home Government to exercise a 

'Hansard, third series, vol. 157, pp. 2098-2099. 

' Ibid., p. 241. In 1858, for the first time since colonial lumber had enjoyed a 
high degree of protection in Great Britain, the importation from foreign countries ex- 
ceeded that from British possessions; this excess naturally continued under the oper- 
ation of the act of i860; Pari. Papers, 1905, vol. 72, cd. 2394, pp. 144—145, 160- 
161, 166-167. 
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considerable control over their internal administration, because other- 
wise this monopoly would certainly have been evaded ; . . . the aban- 
donment of that system has removed the necessity for this interference. 
... I think it will follow, that when this country no longer attempts 
either to levy a commercial tribute from the Colonies by a system of 
restriction, nor to interfere needlessly in their internal affairs, it has a 
right to expect that they should take upon themselves a larger propor- 
tion than heretofore of the expenses incurred for their advantage. 1 

Many of the apostles of the new commercial dispensation, ac- 
customed as they were to identify the empire with the old im- 
perial system, held, and not unnaturally, that the repudiation of 
the latter involved ultimately the dissolution of the former. 
Why, they asked, should Great Britain continue to bear the 
burdens incident to the possession of colonies, when she derived 
from them no countervailing benefits? Nor could those who 
believed that the old system had been sound take much interest 
in colonies, now that the principles underlying the system had 
been discarded. In the colonies, too, men began to calculate 
what benefits they enjoyed by remaining in the empire and 
whether these were worth the price of continued political sub- 
ordination to the mother country. So widespread was the anti- 
imperial sentiment of the day that Earl Grey, in his book on 
Colonial Policy, felt it necessary to explain the grounds for his 
" dissent from the views of those who wish to dismember the 
British Empire by abandoning the Colonies." 

Free trade, it must be admitted, came near to dissolving the 
British Empire. But it also made possible in time the concep- 
tion of a new type of empire in which colonies were to be 
viewed rather as allies and partners, free to regulate their own 
affairs to suit themselves. 

Robert Livingston Schuyler. 

Columbia University. 

1 Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration, vol. i, p. 18. The con- 
cession of "responsible government" to Canada, though recommended by Lord 
Durham in his famous Report published in 1839, was not actually made until 1847, 
after the victory of free trade seemed assured by the legislation of 1846. 



